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MR. ICKES—YOUR NATIONAL PARKS 


An open letter to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, calling attention to certain conditions 
that exist today in the National Park Service. 


My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: 


The National Park Service has been expanding 
rapidly in recent years—so rapidly that the original 
precepts and ideals upon which the Service was 
founded appear to have become lost or forgotten. 
State parks, recreational areas, national parks and 
primeval national parks have been shuffled and 
jumbled until today a confused American public 
scarcely knows which is which. 

Within the field of National Park administration, 
as you know, two widely divergent policies exist. 
One is reflected in the state park group which favors 
a program of vast expansion for the Park Service. 
The other is expressed by a handful of old-line Serv- 
ice men, loyal to traditions and original standards 
and trained for many years in the administration 
of the primeval national parks. 

So first, let us look at the Service men, the group 
consisting for the most part of the men in the field— 
regional officers, superintendents, and their imme- 
diate personnel. They are working under serious 
handicaps. Yellowstone provides a clear-cut example, 
although similar situations prevail in several other 
primeval parks. Here, several years ago, the chief 
ranger of the park was furloughed out on state park 
work. As a result of the transfer he was given a 
considerable increase in salary. Yet his position in 
Yellowstone and his civil service status is still held 
open pending his very doubtful return. Because 
his old position is still open, the deserved advance- 
ment of those he left behind has not been forthcom- 
This has forestalled a natural stepping up all 
down the line. Those men who have worked loyally 
for years feel they deserve promotion. Yet nothing 
has been done in their behalf. As the months pass 
into years, the ideal of loyalty and service is fast 
turning into a feeling of discouragement and bitter- 
1ess. Lack of morale is evident where a few years 
ago the spirit of service prevailed. Request after 
request for announcement of a definite policy per- 
tinent to the situation has been ignored. 

Another cause for deep concern is the failure on 
the part of the Washington office of the Service to 
issue instructions or policies with respect to the 
administration of the primeval parks. Consequently, 


ing. 


the superintendents find themselves left out on a 
limb whenever a situation arises that only general 
policy can determine. Their appeals to Washington 
ignored, these park administrators are forced to de- 
termine among themselves the wisest course to pur- 
sue. 

There is the ease of Glacier, which is interesting 
if only to illustrate that what should be done has not 
been done. Glacier is the ‘‘fire’’ park of the Sys- 
tem. Forty-five per cent of its acreage is blind to 
fire observatories and regular fire patrol. In 1936 
over two hundred fires were started. The majority 
of those were the result of lightning that hit in some 
remote section and smouldered for days before a fate- 
ful tell-tale wisp of smoke could be seen by an ob- 
server. Realizing, therefore, the need for additional 
look-outs and having on hand sufficient funds to 
build three, the park staff sent plans for these to 
Washington in the spring of 1936. The plans were 
held up all through that summer and then, after the 
Heavens Peak fire in August of that year had claimed 
two thousand and more acres, the plans were re- 
turned to the park staff. Instead of three, the re- 
vised plans called for only one look-out, and that one 
at a cost considerably greater than the total cost of 
the three that were originally requested. No funds 
were left available to man it. Glacier, today, is 
operating its fire forces on the allotment of one cent 
per acre where a minimum of six cents is, in the 
opinion of the park staff, necessary to assure fairly 
adequate protection. It is high time, then, that the 
Park Service got busy.on a few things like this in- 
stead of spending badly needed money on reconnoit- 
ering second-rate areas and playing in the sand along 
the Virginia seashore. 

Finally, there is the matter of overdevelopment 
within the primeval parks. Excessive and unneces- 
sary road building has played havoe in Yellowstone, 
Rainier and Yosemite, to mention a few. At present 
in Yosemite the new Tioga Pass road of some seventy 
odd miles is under construction. Since there is a 
road to this point already, the need for this new one 
is somewhat obscure. Nevertheless, it is being built— 
a splendid asphalt speedway. In Rainier, a few 
years ago, a road was built for quite a few miles, in- 
tended to encircle the mountain along its western 
slopes. This road has been abandoned, to be sure. 
And while no one seems to know why it was ever 
undertaken, the fact remains it is there, the ruina- 
tion of one of the park’s splendid wilderness areas. 
At present, in Rainier, the Stevens Gap road is un- 
der construction. Swinging around the south slope 
of the mountain, its ultimate destination is Yakima 
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Park on the eastern side. This road could have 
been constructed around and outside the south boun- 
dary of the park. But it wasn’t. 

Overdevelopment within the primeval parks is a 
source of indignation to many people. The _ best 
example is found in Yosemite Valley. Here a careful 
study of the situation with an eye to remedy is very 
much needed. Let me present a picture of Yosemite 
Valley as it appeared to me this past summer. 

The most important thing in Yosemite National 
Park, of course, is the Valley. It is also the biggest 
problem in the park today. A short distance from 
the base of El Capitan and along the banks of the 
Merced River is located Yosemite Lodge, a swimming 
pool and many various kinds of overnight lodges. 
A few miles further up the Valley from this are 
government headquarters. Proceeding a few miles 
above government headquarters is found the Awan- 
hee Hotel. Beyond this point and on the right- 
hand side of the Merced River is Camp Curry. This 
camp consists entirely of the people who come by 
automobile, who either pitch a tent or rent a tent 
already pitched. These people have a _ thirty-day 
limit. They make their headquarters at Camp Curry 
where one finds a veritable village—a post office, a 
garage and service station, a cafeteria, an outdoor 
stage for evening shows, a general store and liquor 
store, and a dance hall. 

The number of people who bustle and scurry about 
Camp Curry is unbelieveable. Here in a small con- 
centrated area the majority of Yosemite’s visitors 
are squeezed together. Here, too, is centered their 
social life. It is readily apparent that people com- 
ing to Yosemite are going to stay at Camp Curry 
because of the various attractions offered at a price 
they can afford. People seem to bring with them 
not so much a desire to be camping in the wilder- 
ness as a desire to continue the routine of life to 
which the city has accustomed them. The dance 
hall appears to be the main attraction along with the 
possibility of purchasing necessary supplies and 
liquid refreshment. After spending an evening at 
Camp Curry one finds it hard to believe that he is 
within a national park. The mass of humanity seek- 
ing pleasures which are readily accessible to them at 
home is more reminiscent of a carnival outing than 
a camping ground in a primeval park. 

During daylight hours literally hundreds of peo- 
ple swarm the banks of the Merced River to bathe 
and swim. On the occasional sandy strips along 
the river bank as many people are jammed into those 
limited areas as can be found in comparable areas 
at an eastern seashore beach. Aside from the fact 
that this is a grievous offense to the sense of sight 


and smell, a dangerous and unsanitary condition re- 
In the month of August the Merced River 


sults. 


moves slowly. With hundreds of people bathing 
in it, it is not like a fast moving stream which is 
comparatively clean as a result of fresh water pour- 
ing in and stagnant water pouring out. 

These facts are mentioned to give a picture of the 
problem of Yosemite Valley, which is one of overde- 
velopment and overcrowding. It has been urged 
that the new Tioga Pass road will divert some of 
the people from the Valley to the High Sierra coun- 
try in Tuolumne Meadows. This is questionable 
since at the present time there is an excellent road 
to the hotel and camp grounds at Glacier Point 
where only a handful of people go. Therefore, some 
other plan will have to be worked out. For instance: 

(1) Why not reduce the camp stay from thirty days 

to fifteen days in order to help produce as steady a 

flow of people going out of the Valley as that coming in. 

(2) Why not determine the number of people that can 

be comfortably and sensibly housed in the Valley and 

restrict entrance after that limit has been reached. 

(3) Why not increase the fee for entrance for auto- 

mobiles and parties coming into the Valley with the in- 

tention of camping there for the full limit of time. 

(4) Why not remove the government owned and oper- 

ated tent sites and use this extra available space for the 

purpose of spreading out camp sites for those bringing 
their own tents and equipment. This suggestion is 
based on the fact that the lodge at the south end of the 

Valley is doing very little business because their cheap- 

est rate is $3.00 a night and people can rent a govern- 

ment tent for considerably less. If these tent sites are 
removed it would foree people who come in without 
equipment to utilize the south end of the Valley and 
leave the northern end for those who have to camp 
out. If such a spreading out were accomplished success- 
fully, there then would be no need for the village which 
has sprung up around Camp Curry. It would only be 

necessary to maintain a general store, a post office and a 

service station at Camp Curry. The general store and 

service statioa at Yosemite Lodge would take care of 
the group staying there. 

(5) At Camp Curry, which presents the greatest prob- 

lem, the removal of the dance hall, liquor store and 

cafeteria might conceivably do away with the massing of 
people in these areas in the evening. Not one of these 
three mentioned would be necessary in the life of those 
who would then inhabit the Camp Curry area for the 
purpose of camping out there. A cafeteria at Yosemite 

Lodge for those coming in and taking a cabin there 

would be all that would be necessary. Those people 

with sufficient funds would, of course, patronize the 

Awanhee Hotel further up the Valley. 

It is generally agreed that a restriction on the 
number of people coming into the Valley would go 
a long way toward solving the problem. But it has 
been pointed out that such a restriction would raise 
a great hue and ery in California, which sooner oF 
later would be neard in Congress and which might 
easily result in a eut in the annual appropriation 
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for the operation of Yosemite Park, This may be 
very true. 

On the other hand, there is a limit to everything, 
even the capacity of Yosemite Valley. The situation 
has progressed to the point where some drastic mea- 
sures will have to be used, and the sooner the prob- 
lem is squarely faced the better. There is enough 
room in Yosemite Park to accommodate, for instance, 
the excessive visitors of this past summer, provided 
of course that the people are spread out over the 
Park and are not concentrated in the Valley. That 
people insist on concentrating in the upper valley 
leads one to justifiably suspect that the attractions 
offered at Camp Curry are the cause of it. The prob- 
lem involved is one of human psychology rather than 
the need for additional camp sites. It is quite prob- 
able that the majority of people going into Yose- 
mite Valley leave home with the idea that they will 
go up and camp, walk about the trails, fish here and 
there and enjoy two weeks or a month in the open 
air. They reach Camp Curry and their resolve in 
this respect is sorely tempted by the presence of 
vaudeville entertainment, drinking places and a 
dance hall. 

The foregoing presentations have been made for 
the purpose of bringing out a general lack of policy 
on the one hand and a program of overdevelopment 
on the other. Or, if you wish, they present a vicious 
circle wherein one leads inevitably to the other. Now 
let us try to find the reason for all these difficulties 
that beset the primeval park men out in the field. 

When the state park movement began some years 
back, it was intended to coordinate the work of the 
federal and state governments in state park planning. 
It was presumed to carry out its work under the 
guidance and the administration of the National 
Park Service. But, like Topsy, the state park group 
‘just growed.’’ Armed with state park funds, state 
park beliefs, and state park officials, this organization 
has progressed to the point where, today, it dominates 
the old National Park Service, and in the wake of 
its progress to the heights it left behind a group of 
old Service men disappointed and embittered as they 
see the choicest places to which they felt they were 
rightfully entitled handed out to state park men. 
Distrust of this state park group is another feeling 
that has been evidenced on the part of many. In 
this respect, a bit of past history is interesting. 

In the spring of 1936 the efforts of the state park 
organization to regionalize the National Park Service 
by placing in charge of regional offices men whose 
only experience in the field had been with state 
parks were denounced as attributable to political and 
personal ambitions. Apparently the superintendents 
in the field felt the same way, for they converged on 
Washington for a meeting which is now referred to 


, 


as ‘‘bloody Saturday.’’ This took place in February 
of 1936. As a result of the meeting, a written agree- 
ment was drawn and signed by national park officials 
and state park officials alike, to the effect that any 
regionalization would be a Park Service one in so far 
as personnel was concerned; that at the head of each 
regional office would be a recognized old-line Park 
Service man; that, although a state park man might 
be appointed as assistant to the regional director, the 
balance of the personnel required to handle the offices 
would find old-line Park Service men admitted to the 
key positions to which their length of service justi- 
fiably entitled them. 

This agreement was conveniently disposed of a 
short time after the park superintendents left for the 
field. Until June of this year, not a word further 
was given to the field as to what might be expected. 
Then in July, 1937, the present regionalization head- 
ed by experienced Park Service men was announced. 
But although the regional offices are headed by old- 
line men, the state park group, by reason of its ag- 
gressiveness and the large amount of money it has 
been allotted, is still very much a power to be reck- 
oned with. The future has yet to be proved. 

Addition of new National Parks to the system is 
one of the foremost items on the program of the 
state park group. Irrespective of the worth or value 
of the areas, a strong drive is being made to take 
into primeval park status as much territory as may 
prove available. With the control of the National 
Park Service carefully tucked under its wing, the 
state park organization could increase its political 
prestige among the several states by grabbing up 
lands and turning them into national parks. Only 
an act of Congress is hecessary to do so; but surely 
no act of Congress can bring a second-rate area up to 
the standards of a primeval park that nothing but an 
act of God could originally create. A good example 
is the proposed Mt. Katahdin National Park in the 
State of Maine. Two Park Service expeditions have 
already visited this area, and Representative Brewster 
of Maine has a bill in this session of Congress to 
make it into a national Park. Lumbered several 
times, considerably fire-swept and lacking in primeval 
continuity, the Katahdin area of some four hundred 
square miles has not a single standard upon which to 
base its claim for entrance into the primeval national 
park system. To include it would be a flagrant vio- 
lation of all that our primeval parks stand for. If 
the area needs federal administration through federal 
ownership, then it might better be classed as a rec- 
reational area and not as a national park. Yet ex- 
pansionists want areas like Katahdin in the national 
park system regardless of the bad effect that might 
inevitably result from the association of such low 
type areas with the (Continued on page 26) 
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CLIMBING THE AMERICAN ALPS 


By OLIVER KEHRLEIN 


One of America’s foremost climbers tells of 
a thrilling sport steadily gaining in popularity in 
the National Parks of the West. 


O MOUNTAINEERS, the National Parks mean 

mountains. Mountains mean climbing and the 

adventure that goes with it. Other places may 

have this meaning too, but the National Parks render 

the best of these locations ‘‘accessible,’’ thanks to the 

Service—and we herewith extend our sincerest ap- 
preciation for this accessibility. 

The term Mountaineers of course may include all 
men of the out-of-doors who understand and love the 
wildernesses with their flora and fauna and who are 
willing to forego the conveniences of civilization to 
enjoy these remote places. 

But since much has been written about the plant 
and animal life of our Parks, this article will confine 
itself to mountaineering in the Alpine Zones. How- 
ever, no inference should be drawn that the true 
Alpine climber is not really appreciative of nature in 
all of her manifestations, whether on the summit 
crags or in the sub-timberline forests. 

Of course we Californians will select the Yosemite 
and the Sequoia National Parks as the best climbing 
areas in America. 

In the Yosemite one may find either the simplest 
or the most technical forms of climbing. The tourist 
may follow a fine trail to the top of Cloud’s Rest or 
Sentinel Dome, or accompany a Ranger Naturalist to 
the worthwhile summits of Half Dome, Dana, Lyell 
or Conness. The more hardy ones are sometimes in- 
veigled onto the steepled pinnacles of Cathedral Peak 
by Ranger Naturalist Carl Scharmith. 

These are fine accomplishments. Many a tourist, 
who from these summits has enjoyed a most inspiring 
view of the Sierra Crest or the deep valleys from 
5,000 to 10,000 feet below, has progressed on to more 
strenuous climbing. In which case he ean take on 
Mt. Clark, Unicorn Peak, Columbia’s Finger, Cocks- 
comb Ridge or go further afield into that older for- 
mation of metamorphosed voleanic rock in the Ritter 
group. As he gains confidence and technical ability, 
he will find plenty of thrills amongst the serrated 
needles of the Minarets or the ragged turrets of the 
Sawtooth Ridge. As most of these mountains are 


surrounded by glaciers, he will gather a bit of ice 
and snow experience. 


The timber line of all of these peaks is readily ae- 
cessible from a perfect system of well kept trails, 
which eliminates a great deal of bush-wacking and 
route finding. This leaves more time and reserve 
effort for the more serious work at hand. 

It might be well to state here that, with the excep- 
tion of the Ritter-Banner-Minaret group, all of the 
Yosemite peaks are granitic, thus insuring good firm 
rock with reliable hand holes. Fracture planes oceur 
frequently enough to provide plenty of chimneys, 
eracks and ledges which lure one on with security up 
the most difficult faces. 

Yosemite Valley, of course, is the world’s best ex- 
ample of perpendicular walls and abounds in the 
finest of purely technical climbs of the fifth and sixth 
class. By way of explanation, a fifth class climb is 
one in which the hazard is such that the climber 
should be protected by ropes relayed through pitons 
and carabiners above the second man on his string. 
Sixth class includes the hardest of the fifth, where a 
delicate sense of balance is needed, where exposure 
is great and climability approaches our present 
ultimate. 

The Rock Climbing Section of the Sierra Club 
visits the Yosemite Valley three or four times each 
year for organized climbing. New and increasingly 
difficult climbs are devised during each visit. Usu- 
ally these extremely difficult climbs are achieved only 
after much study and frequent attempts. They are 
restricted to climbers whose ability has been seru- 
tinized by the leaders, for we are jealous of our sport 
and want no accidents to mar its reputation. 

The better known rock-climbs in Yosemite include 
Washington’s Column, which is ascended on its per- 
pendicular face for about two-thirds and then by a 
delicate traverse into the gulley to the west. Just be- 
yond are the Royal Arches, which to the eye appear 
unclimbable. A series of eracks and a couple of 
swinging rope traverses, however, make this climb 
possible. Next comes the newly contrived climb of 
the Arrow Head. This needle rises just east of the 
Yosemite Falls but is not to be confused with the 
Lost Arrow. This latter monolith has been surveyed 
from every side and given up as beyond our present 
ability and technique. Further west lie the Three 
Brothers, whose faces tempt all classes of climbers 
each year. 

Standing out from the opposite wall, like two 
weathered fingers, rise the Cathedral Spires, about 
2,000 feet above the valley floor. These were only 
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The start of the famous “flake pitch" on the Lower Spire. 


hooked into a piton. 


surmounted after many unsuccessful attempts and 
are achievements which satisfy the best of our crags- 
men. They call for extreme and continuous caution 
and the highest of technical ability. The ascent 
takes usually from seven to eleven hours, while the 
descent, by roping down, may be made in an hour or 





This shows the 
protection provided by the rope passed through the carabiner which is 


so. Their faces average 87 degrees and fre- 
quently overhang, so that climbing problems 
arise continuously. One of these is the famous 
‘*flake pitch.”’ 

About two-thirds up on the Lower Spire is a 
perpendicular face of about 100 feet, broken 
only by a large flake of granite which stands 
out from the face by less than a foot. The 
reaching and surmounting of this scanty flake 
of rock is a delicate bit of work and tests the 
nerve and stamina of the very best of climbers. 
As no other route up the Lower Spire is ap- 
parent, its summit will be unattainable when 
and if this flake spalls off. 

The Yosemite offers another rather unusual 
form of climbing, which we might term ‘‘dome 
climbing.’’ As there are no cleavage planes evi- 
dent on the domes which abound in this locality, 
there are no cracks or ledges and therefore no 
hand holes. Here one relies solely on friction, 
and erepe-soled sneakers are necessary. Pitches 
up to 37 and 40 degrees can be negotiated. One 
problem of this type of climbing is to find a 
secure spot where a stance can be taken from 
which to protect a fellow climber. Starr King 
Dome is a good example and Half Dome would 
be if the Service did not maintain a cabled lad- 
der up its northerly shoulder. Hundreds of 
tourists yearly get the thrill of a major climb 
as they pull themselves up by means of these 
steel cables and wooden cleats. For them it is 
a real achievement and does demand true nerve 
on the part of a rookie. 

In California, we cannot boast of our ice and 
snow climbing, but the winter accessibility made 
possible by the Park Service gives us some com- 
pensation. Each winter our hardiest climbers 
sally forth to assail such peaks as Lyell and 
Clark in the teeth of the fiercest of blizzards. 
True arctic conditions are met with and the 
party must be prepared to bivouae in sub-zero 
weather. 

Further south, the Sequoia National Park 
offers a different type of problem. Here the 
Sierra Nevadas rise to their extreme height, with 
many mountain masses to lure one on. Here 
mountaineering is a matter of route finding. 
First ascents (the mountaineer’s blue ribbon) 
ean still be achieved and new routes worked out 
up old mountains. At the present time, practi- 
eally all of our major named peaks have been climbed. 
Yet there are about 400 of the 960 odd peaks with 
elevations over 9,000 feet and which rise 500 feet 
above the surrounding terrain, which, to our knowl- 
edge, have not been conquered. Here is a good field 
for some pioneer spirits. 
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While an easy approach can usually be found to found on each of its faces. Yet the strenuous rock 
most of the Sierra summits, an ambitious climber can climbers have worked out several spectacular routes 
also find some good sporty rock work on any of them. up its perpendicular east face of nearly 2,000 feet. 
A fine example of this is Mt. Whitney. Horse trails While hundreds, vearly, stagger to the register book 
lead to this highest point in the United States from on its summit, a mere handful accomplish the more 
the East and from the West and easy climbs may be difficult ascent. 


THE AUTHOR ROPING DOWN ONE OF THE GRANITIC WALLS 
NEAR THE YOSEMITE FALLS. 





This east face climb is proving quite popular 
and is being regularly publicized in the news- 
papers. Climbers have dubbed the various diffi- 
cult pitches with such titles as the ‘‘ open air trav- 
erse’’ and the ‘‘shaky-leg-crack’’ where a two- 
man stand starts the climb and the lower man’s 
quivering limbs become disconcerting to the 
climber perched on his airy shoulders. Then 
peace and assurance come upon reaching the 
‘“*washboard’’ series of ledges. It is always a 
blow to the vanity of the ‘‘dude’’ who is glory- 
ing in his achievement of the regular trail to 
the top and is peeking gingerly over the half 
mile high escarpment to perceive a rope of 
climbers precariously working their way up this 
wall. 

As most of California’s fourteen thousand 
foot peaks are situated in this territory, we 
might mention that it is the ambition of all 
climbers to get them all on his list. There are 
thirteen in the State and all are more or less 
easy. Of these the North Palisade has always 
been counted the most difficult. It has now 
passed into the category of ‘‘an easy day for a 
lady,’’ but its north, or glacier face, still offers 
a lot of excellent rock work. 

Our second highest peak is Mt. Williamson. 
The problem here is one of route finding in a 
maze of chimneys which tend to lead one up a 
sequence of blind alleys. Further north we find 
Mt. Humphreys with its ‘‘married men’s monu- 
ment.’’ Here family men are supposed to sud- 
denly become aware of their marital responsi- 
bilities and turn back. Then there is Table 
Mountain with its curious mile square plateau 
surrounded by apparently impregnable walls 
and Jordan with its final leap across a chasm to 
the summit block. 

And so the list lengthens out, each mountain 
with some characteristic of its own. The Moun- 
tain Records Committee of the Sierra Club is 
cataloguing them all. Photographs, climbing 
records and other data of each are being care- 
fully compiled. 

California offers an easy but freakish climb 
in the ascent of Telescope Peak in Death Valley 
National Monument. Here by road and trail 
one may climb from the lowest and hottest point 
in the United States to 11.045 feet atop this 
summit often covered with snow. This is per- 
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haps one of the longest direct differentials in eleva- 
tion in the country and affords a truly wonderful 
view of the east of the weird desolate valley below 
and the whole snow capped Sierra Nevada to the west. 

Stepping out of California, we meet with condi- 
tions which contradict our accepted precept: ‘‘If we 
can climb up, we can always get down.’’ For in the 
southwestern parks, such as the Grand Canyon, the 
eragsman starts his climb downward, and is not 
always able to get back up, being left low and very 
dry on some arid plateau. Many an overzealous 
tourist reaches the Colorado River only to peter out 
on the way back and have the rangers send a horse 
down to haul him back to the rim. These parks have 
not proved very popular with our group of climbers, 
due to the unsoundness of the sedimentary formations. 

At the other extreme is the ice and snow climbing 
of the North with its problems of avalanches and 
blizzards. Here blind route finding requires a navi- 
gator and freezing to death presents a real hazard. 
The Rangers of Rainier National Park know these 
risks and measuring our human limitations against 
the vagaries of the Grand Old Mountain have laid 
down some extremely stringent rules. While experi- 
enced mountaineers may chafe at these regulations, 
undoubtedly many a life has been saved by them. 

As we pass by Yellowstone we come to the moun- 
taineer’s paradise in the Tetons. Here the climber 
and ranger are the greatest of pals, for their in- 
terests are one. No policing of ‘‘dudes’’ diverts the 
attentions of these fine fellows who know their tech- 
nique and routes as well as the best rock climbers. 
Dr. Fritiof M. Fryxell’s little book is comprehensive 
and will serve as a most reliable guide to beginner 
and expert alike. Our only hope is that the service 
will some day locate a couple of timberline shelter 
huts from which the final assaults may start. One 
may concentrate several seasons of worthwhile climb- 
ing among these glorious peaks and get a new adven- 
ture every day 

Moving on to our northern border, in Glacier Na- 
tional Park, the climber comes upon a fascinating 
country of great scenic beauty and up-standing peaks 
at every turn. Sedimentary formations mixed with 
hard dioritie bands keep him on the qui vive every 
moment of the climb. Large parties are undesirable 
on difficult climbs on account of the loose rock. Ropes 
are not absolutely essential in climbing but become 
necessary on the glaciers and add to the fun and 
efficiency in descending the many cliff-like ledges. 

This park is a natural museum for the student of 
geology, and being on both sides of the Continental 
Divide, it is a perfect text book for those interested 
in flora and fauna. This summer the members of 
our Sierra Club found the loeal Ranger Naturalists 
well versed in all these subjects as well as being 


competent climbers. 

Seventy-three individuals made the ascents of va- 
rious major peaks, while we were in the park, and 
visited most of the larger glaciers. In nearly all 
cases new routes were attempted. 

Sierrans found bushwhacking through the dense 
undergrowth unpleasant as well as time-consuming, 
especially when the difference in elevations between 
the summits and camp sites is taken into account. An 
extreme example of this was Mt. Cleveland, which 
rose nearly 6,000 feet above Waterton Lake, where 
we camped. Twenty members climbed this peak and 
twenty-seven made the top of Going-to-the-Sun. A 
new route was found through the diorite band on the 
impregnable Mt. Wilbur, and a first ascent claimed 
of Kinnerly Peak. 

So all in all mountaineers have much for which to 
thank the Service. Our mountains are made acces- 
sible by fine roads and a comprehensive system of 
trails. Well trained Ranger Naturalists can be found 
everywhere with a fund of knowledge available for 
both tourist and expert. Above all we always know 
that a fine corps of men is close at hand to render 
assistance in case of emergency. We are grateful for 
all these things and hove that, in some way, we will 
be able to reciprocate. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—The author of the foregoing 
article, Mr. Oliver Kehrlein, enjoys the enviable dis- 
tinction of being one of America’s foremost climb- 
By virtue of his wide experience on many of 
the peaks in such national parks as Yosemite, Gla- 
cier and Grand Teton, Mr. Kehrlein is well qualified 
to write on the rigors and thrills which accompany 
his hazardous hobby. 

The Sierra Club of California, of which Mr. Kehr- 
lein is a leading member, has done immeasurable 
good in focusing the public’s attention upon little 
known areas within national parks—the alpine peaks. 
Each year Sierra Club members invade one or two 
of the national parks for the purpose of discovering 
new trails and first ascents. This past summer a 
group from this Club numbering one hundred and 
fifty journeyed from San Francisco to Glacier Na- 
tional Park where under severest weather conditions 
they scaled many of the park’s hardest peaks and 
returned to their homes claiming credit for the first 
successful ascent of the famous Kinnerly Peak. 

The editors of the National Parks Bulletin feel 
especially privileged to present to its readers this 
first published account of the accomplishments of the 
Sierra Club and particularly of Mr. Kehrlein who 
has done so much in bringing before the American 
public the spirit and the inspiration of climbing in 
the alpine zones of our national parks. 


ers. 
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YOUTH ON MOUNT OLYMPUS 


By JAMES A. FOOTE 


‘Please, Mr. President, we need your help. Give 
us the Oiympic National Park!”’ 


HIS bannered inscription greeted the Chief 
Executive several weeks ago when he landed at 
Port Angeles in the Olympie peninsula. School 


children of this picturesque northwest village to 
whom he was due to say a few words inadvertently 
bespoke the wishes of thousands of national park be- 
lievers throughout the nation. To them and to that 
banner President Roosevelt replied: ‘‘That sign on 
the schoolhouse is the appealingest appeal that I have 
seen in all my travels. I am inclined to think that it 
means more to have the children want that park than 
all the rest of us put together. So, you boys and 
girls, | think you can count on my help in getting 
that national park. It is not only because we need it 
for us old people and you young people but for a 





whole lot of young people who are going to come 
along in the next hundred years of America.’’ 

The keynote of future administration for the pro- 
posed Mt. Ulympus park was sounded in the Presi- 
dent’s dramatic promise—a national park primarily 
for the youth of America! 

Here, truly, is a remarkably splendid area of out- 
standing primeval character. Since 1936 it has clam- 
ored, by its very merit, for the status of a primeval 
park. It is a paradise, with its rough trails and lean- 
to shelters, for energetic youth that seeks its plea- 
sures in a setting of the world’s finest Douglas fir, 
rushing streams, unbelievably blue glaciers and snow- 
clad mountain peaks. Small alpine lakes and high 
meadows filled with flowers lend a touch of softness 
to the rugged grandeur that surrounds them. 
Abounding in salmon and trout, ranged by the Roose- 
velt elk, inhabited by deer and cougar alike that 
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VIEW OF THE FAMOUS BLUE GLACIER, MOUNT OLYMPUS NATIONAL MONUMENT 


roam a natural habitat, this area of the proposed 
Olympic park is wilderness of high caliber. Only a 
few truck trails dead-ending and penetrating only to 
its foothills disturb the sense of wild country that 
prevails. All along the trails, on foot or on horse, 
ean be found young enthusiasts out for the pleasur- 
able enjoyment that only an area naturally designed 
for the self-sufficient can give them. Here they see 
first-hand the results of good conservation and learn 
to appreciate the value and wisdom of the doctrine 
of preservation. Here, too, is born in the hearts of 
those who travel Olympic trails a keen sense of per- 
sonal responsibility toward the nation’s system of 
primeval parks. 

Beautiful is the word for these Olympic mountains 
with their shining and surrounding dark 
green forests. Majestic is their superb setting with 
the great Pacific westward and the deep blue of 
Puget Sound to the east. A national park in every 
sense of requisites and standards, this area as pro- 
posed in the present Wallgren Bill awaits only an 
act of Congress before taking its rightful place along- 
side of Glacier, Yosemite, Yellowstone and others. 


elaciers 


The National Parks Association favors the estab- 
lishment of the Mt. Olympus National Park. Ap- 
pearing in these pages is a resolution to that effect. 
There are, however, a few points that ought to be 
brought out at this time to explain clearly the rea- 
son for this Association’s stand. 

The Mt. Olympus National Monument, created by 
order of one President and cut in half to its present 
size by order of another President, today embraces 
some 322,000 acres. Of recent years agitation to add 
to the this area from lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Olympie National Forest and con- 
vert it to national primeval park status has been rife. 
Two bills for this purpose have been entered in Con- 
gress by Representative Wal!gren of Washington. 
The first, entered in the second session of the 74th 
Congress, called for an addition of 400,000 acres to 
the existing monument. Reported out favorably by 
the House Committee on Publie Lands, the bill died 
on the calendar. Further surveys of the area in the 
summer of 1936 caused the National Park Service to 
urge Mr. Wallgren to enter another bill in this pres- 
ent session of Congress. Mr. Wallgren did so, and 


acreage of 
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when the bill appeared it was noted that new bound- 
aries had been drawn. Instead of adding 400,000 
acres to the present monument, only 320,000 acres 
are now to be added. This situation provoked con- 
siderable controversy. The National Parks Associa- 
tion, therefore, sent two representatives to Olympus 
this past summer. On the basis of their report, the 
Association’s Executive Committee voted to support 
the present bill with its smaller boundaries. 

Our position in the matter can be stated simply. 
The present monument of some 322,000 acres, plus 
320,000 acres to be withdrawn from the Olympic Na- 
tional Forest would make not 


ing primarily of outstanding Douglas fir, are in pri- 
vate ownership. Federal acquisition could only be 
had after lengthy condemnation proceedings and sub- 
sequent purchase. They will always be there and 
can be acquired at some later date, provided they 
still retain their present primeval condition. 

There is one flaw in the present boundaries to 
which the National Parks Association objects. It 
must be remedied if the Association is to continue to 
support the Olympic park. This is it. The north 
boundary of the proposed area runs along the hill- 
side on the north side of Lake Crescent and about a 

quarter of a mile up from the 





only a representative prime- 
val park but which 
would rank high in park 
standards and park require- 
ments as well. This total area 
of some 642,000 acres is suffi- 
cient to protect and provide 
range for the Roosevelt elk; 
it contains some of the finest 


one 


and most representative stands 
and Pacific 
coast conifers; it is up to par 
scientifically; it is of prime- 
val character; and it is out- 
standing in beauty and rug- 
ged majesty. 

Aside from the point that 
there is little to be gained in 
larger park 
than the one now planned, is 
the fact that the larger area 
originally proposed would in- 
clude a deal of land 
lacking in national park eali- 
ber. Noting that the present 
boundaries effect a reduction 


of Douglas fir 


insisting on a 


good 


gren Bill. 





RESOLVED 


That the National Parks Associa- 
tion is agreeable to the boundaries 
of the proposed Mt. Olympus 
National Park as described in the 


pending Wallgren Bill. 


HOWEVER, the Association still 
strictly urges the inclusion in the 
present bill of the wilderness 
preservation clause that appeared 
as Section 4 in the original Wall- 


waters of the lake. The area 
is fire-searred, and badly so. 
It also has a logging railroad 
running through it and par- 
allel to the lakeshore. This 
strip does not belong in a na- 
tional park. Therefore, the 
north boundary should be re- 
drawn to exclude the burned 
area as well as the railroad. 


The boundary’ should be 
drawn as the north side of 
Lake Crescent or, at the 


most, along the edge of the 
railroad’s right-of-way. The 
National Park Service, it is 
understood, stands ready to 
remedy the objection along 
the lines mentioned. It is 
important that it do so. 
Finally, and most impor- 


tant of all, there has been 
omitted from the present 
Wallgren Bill the following 


so-called wilderness clause: 
“The Mount Olympus Na- 








of some 78,000 acres in the 

original proposal of 1936, it is pointed out that these 
disearded acres are, for the most part, in the Lake 
Quinault section. In facet, Lake Quinault itself has 
been left out of the present scheme. It must be re- 
membered that saw timber and pulp make up an in- 
dustry upon which is based nearly all of the economic 
life of the Olympic Peninsula. A large area of com- 
mercially valuable forest badly needed by the indus- 
tries of the Peninsula is found in this Lake Quinault 
section as well as along the lower Hoh and Bagachiel 
Rivers. To insist on the inclusion of these lands 
within the proposed park very possibly might have 
had effects life of the people. 
There sections along the 


the economic 
nine 


upon 


are, however, some 


lower Bogachiel River of park caliber that have been 
left out of the present bill. 


But these areas, consist- 


tional Park shall be permanently 
reserved as a wilderness and no development of the project 
or plan for the entertainment of visitors shall be under- 
taken which will interfere with the preservation intact of 
unique flora and fauna and the essentially primitive nat- 
ural conditions now prevailing in the area.” 

The inclusion of this clause in the bill was sought 
last year by both the National Park Service and the 
National Parks Association. Representative Wallgren 
refused to include it on the premise that it was ob- 
jectionable to his constituents. Nevertheless, the 
Association still feels that this clause is vitally neces- 
sary to the preservation of the proposed area’s prime- 
val character and. therefore, will continue to urge its 
inclusion in the bill. A great many conservationists 
want this clause included, and it must be remem- 
bered that the moment the (Continued on page 26) 
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WANTED: A NATIONAL PRIMEVAL PARK POLICY 


EDITORIAL 


HE National Park Service was established 

twenty-one years ago to preserve great natural 

masterpieces and lesser areas of scientific and 
historic interest, and to make them available for the 
benefit of the public without impairment of their 
original value, and for that purpose only. The Serv- 
ice was not established to promote deliberately the 
use of the Parks by persons seeking chiefly pleasures 
of the kind which can be found in and about the 
seats of civilization—the kind of use which tends to 
destroy the very values the Parks were created to 
preserve. It was not established to provide mere 
playgrounds in such parts of the country as may lack 
the local initiative to provide such playgrounds for 
themselves, though this task has been allotted to it of 
recent years. It was not established as a_ boosting 
agency to ‘‘point with pride’’ to the ever increasing 
multitudes passing through its reservations, and to 
reach out constantly for greater political power. Yet 
the things for which it was not created now seem in 
a fair way to become its new goals. Abandoning 
much of its former idealism, a considerable element 
of the Service, under the impact of new duties as- 
signed it and large sums of emergency money placed 
at its disposal, seems strongly inclined to regard it- 
self as the recreational arbiter of the nation rather 
than the custodian of a priceless natural heritage. 
Striking instances of what is happening are cited 
in Mr. Foote’s open letter to the Secretary of the 
Interior, appearing in this issue. 

The National Parks Association is deeply con- 
cerned over this situation. From the first we have 
watched the change in Park Service ideals and poli- 
cies with apprehension because of its obvious reper- 
eussions within the National Primeval Parks. But 
we have taken no attitude on the question of activi- 


ties in the state and local recreational field as a 
proper function of the National Park Service. The 
objectives of such activities are no doubt praise- 


worthy, whether or not one believes such a long ex- 
the federal arm desirable. 
Our chief coneern is with what is going on in the 
real National Parks, now generally referred to as 
““primeval,’’ and in the National Monuments. These, 
the nation’s group of natural and historie master- 
pieces, have alwavs been the special concern of our 


tension of necessary or 


Association, as up to very recently they were of the 
Park Service. For their integrity as a unique and 
priceless American institution, and for the integrity 


of the old Park Service which administered them, we 
stand firm; and when these are threatened we must 
speak out in no uncertain terms. 

Mr. Foote’s open letter, written after an extensive 
tour of the National Primeval Parks, reveals a two- 
fold threat to the National Park System. First, there 
is the threatened demoralization of the old line Na- 
tional Park personnel through lack of well consid- 
ered policies and of attention to individual park 
needs on the part of the Washington office. This may 
be due in large part to interference by the State 
Park group financed by emergency funds. Second, 
there is the increasing confusion in the public mind 
as to what a National Park really is—a situation 
which may easily lead to a breakdown of the policy 
of complete preservation of the Primeval Parks, and, 
as a result, to the disintegration of the System. 

The consequences of the present situation are 
clearly shown in several of the great parks, and some 
of them are described in the aforementioned open 
letter. Yosemite Valley, for instance, is now a strik- 
ing example of what should not be permitted in a 
National Primeval Park. Overdevelopment is in a 
fair way not only to mar its natural beauty but to 
make impossible the enjoyment in a normal way of 
what remains. Dance halls, vaudeville shows and 
liquor stores attract and hold crowds which otherwise 
would not visit the Valley. They have no place in a 
real National Park. Despite Park Service assertion 
of a policy that new roads are not to be built in the 
older parks, a modern speedway through what is now 
virgin wilderness is being constructed in the Yo- 
semite. Similar conditions obtain in some of the 
other Primeval Parks; while in others, fortunately, 
the original setting has, through the strenuous efforts 
of their superintendents, been preserved for the in- 
spiration of those who really want to see and enjoy 
them for their own sake. 

Obviously, it is easier to criticize than to formu- 
late a remedy for an unfortunate situation. The fine 
energies of the Park Service should not be cramped 
and thwarted, but rather so directed that each of the 
tasks laid upon it shall be performed in the best way 
possible, and especially that its original function 
shall not be lost sight of, but shall be carried on with 
single-hearted devotion to the high ideals and tradi- 
tions set up and established by Mr. Mather. The 
National Parks Association (Continued on page 26) 


































FIRST CHAPTER OF THE “TRAIL RIDERS OF THE wT 


OR YEARS, those who have enjoyed the trails of Glacier Park have dis- 

eussed and wished for an organization which would bring them together 

and through which they might bring others that pleasure in lakes and 
streams, higher peaks, deeper valleys— all that priceless beauty which lies 
hidden from the casual motorist in Glacier Park. 

Last winter, George W. Noffsinger, from his office in Kalispell, Mon- 
tana, acting as Chairman of an Organizing Committee, wrote to Mr. 
Arno B. Cammerer and Mr. A. E, Demaray asking their moral sup- 
port in the formation of a trail riders’ organization and, too asking 
them to accept offices of President and Director, respectively, 
during the organizing period. 

Mr. Noffsinger also wrote Messrs. Horace M. Albright, 
former director of the National Park Service; Wm. P. 
Kenney, President of the Great Northern Railway Co.; 
Albert G. Fragner of the Klaiber Motor Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Frank J. Taylor, nationally known writer, San 
Francisco; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of 
Stanford University and former Seeretary of the In- 
terior, and Mr. E. T. Seoyen, Superintendent of 
Glacier National Park. These gentlemen, all en- 
thusiasts of out-of-door activities and keenly aware 
of the great benefits to be derived through more 
and more recreation in our national park areas, 
encouraged the undertaking and gave wise coun- 
sel for the program. The Great Northern Rail- 
way, in addition, offered financial assistance in 
launching this fine plan. 

Letters outlining the proposed organization 
and its purposes, together with a booklet outlin- 
ing a five and seven day trail trip were sent to 
former visitors who had ridden at least fifty 
miles on the trails of Glacier Park. 

The response was most gratifying. Applica- 
tions for membership accompanied enthusiastic 
letters and, of the thirty tentative reservations 
for the first annual trail ride and roundup of mem- 
bers, July 12th to 17th, twenty made the ride. 

On this initial ride, all facilities of the Park were 
used. Members met for luncheon at the Glacier Park 
Hotel, July 12th, and proceeded by bus to Two Medi- 
cine, where they stayed over night at Two Medicine 
Chalets. During the afternoon, they made a selection of 
mount and saddle. On the morning of the thirteenth, they 
set out—riding over Cut Bank Pass to the Rocky Mountain 
Trail Ranch in Cut Bank Valley. 

It was here at the Trail Ranch (formerly the Cut Bank 
Chalets) that the first meeting of members was held. A Consti- 
tution and By-Laws were adopted. The name ‘‘ Trail Riders of the 
Mountains’’ was accepted as the official name of this organization ~ 
which, too, at this meeting, was made national in scope to inelude trail “iS 
riders of all national parks and monuments in our United States. Provi- bay e 
sion for the formation of local chapters was also made and Glacier Park La 
Chapter was formed. 

The aims of the association are as follows: (a) to encourage travel on horse- 
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improvement of old trails and the building of new trails; to advocate and prac- 
tice consideration for horses and to promote the breeding of saddle horses 
suitable for high altitudes; to foster good-fellowship among those who visit our 
national parks; to encourage the love of out-door life, the study and conserva- 
tion of birds, wild animals and alpine flowers; to protect the forests against 
fire; to assist in every way possible to ensure the complete preservation of 
. our National Parks for the use and enjoyment of the public; to create 
™ an interest in Indian customs, costumes and traditions; to encourage 
\ the preservation of historic sites as related to the early explorers 

\ and pioneers and to cooperate to the fullest with the work of 

\ the National Park Service and others in the preservation of 
our forests primeval. 

(b) To prepare and circulate maps, descriptions and illus- 
trations of existing and proposed trails, and the country 
to which they give access in our mountains, and to pub- 

lish from time to time literature pertaining to such 

trails and the work of this Association. 
(¢) To encourage legislation designed to preserve to 
the public, for all time, rights of way on established 
trails and free access by trail to mountain, lake, 
river and forest. 

(d) To help maintain the observance of closed and 

open seasons for fish and game as established by 
duly constituted authority. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Albert G. Fragner, San Francisco; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mrs. J. C. Palmer, Spokane, Dr. Frederic 
W. Wersebe, Washington, Conn., Mr. Howard 
Hays, Riverside, Calif. Advisory Council: 
Messrs. Horace M. Albright, Arno B. Cammerer, 
A. E. Demaray, A. J. Dickinson, C. O. Jenks, 
Wm. P. Kenney, E. T. Scoyen, Frank J. Taylor, 
Dr. Ray Lyman. Wilbur and Miss Isabelle F. 

Story. In fact, the honorary, or pre-organization 

officers and directors, were placed on an Advisory 

Council with the addition of Mr. Dickinson and Mr. 
Jenks of the Great Northern Railway and Miss 
Isabelle F. Story of the National Park Service. 

A Committee was named to study and plan for the 

1939 Annual Trail Ride and Roundup. It is the inten- 
tion and desire to offer two rides, one in July and one 

in August, and one of these may be made a pack trip. 
There are seventy-five Charter Members of the Trail 

Riders of the Mountains, national organization, and of 

Glacier Park Chapter. Seventy-five members from San Fran- 
cisco to Boston, ready to cooperate with the Park Service on 
every program of conservation of our national recreation wonder- 
lands; seventy-five members eager to welcome new members in the 

Trail Riders of the Mountains, Glacier Park Chapter, or to assist in 
the establishment of new chapters in America’s national parks. 

Ep. Nore:—For years the ‘‘Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies’’ has 
proven very popular with Americans as well as Canadians. Now with the 
successful establishment of a similar organization in this country, opportunity is 
provided for those who like to travel the back country of our National Parks 
a to do so in the company of others who have mutual interests and enthusiasms. 
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THE PROPOSED BIG BEND NATIONAL PARK 


By VICTOR H. CAHALANE 


National Park Service 


ROM early times the Big Bend of Texas has 

been a mysterious country guarded by almost 

waterless deserts and rugged mountains. Indian 
parties, chiefly on raiding expeditions, hastened north 
and south through the region, water usually being 
the immediate objective. Some 200 years ago old 
Chief Alsate and his band of Apaches are reported 
to have engaged here in battle with the Comanches. 
The Apaches were defeated and driven across the 
Rio Grande into Mexico. Legend fails to recount what 
happened to Alsate immediately thereafter but even- 
tually his spirit came to watch over the country, and 
Nature carved his image into a voleanic rock forma- 
tion high up in the Chisos or Ghost Mountains. 

Like most mountainous areas of the Southwest, the 
Big Bend has its lost mines. The Chisos Mountains 
are said to hide a Spanish mine, the entrance to 
which was once visible at sunrise from the church of 
San Vicente across the river. A more famous treas- 
ure is supposed to be in the Lost Nigger Mine, either 
above the mouth of Regan Canyon on the Texas side 
east of the proposed national park, or else across the 
river in the Ladrones Mountains. Naturally, the his- 
tory and legends about the Big Bend have cast an 
enchantment over this country and with a growing 
appreciation of the natural majesty of the area, a 
move was started a few vears ago to establish a great 
desert national park. 

Before considering any of the details of this mag- 
nificent country, it would be well to take a general 
view of the area. From a point on the rim of the 
mesa comprising the top of the Dead Horse Moun- 
tains, which rise nearly 5,000 feet above the desert 
floor, a view is obtained that almost defies deserip- 
tion. Across the desert to the south, miles beyond 
the Rio Grande River, lies the stone face of the Del 
Carmen Mountains, the tops rising more than 3,000 
feet higher than the observers’ position and more 
than 8,000 feet above sea level. Fourteen miles dis- 
tant, the desert haze tones down the color (the name 
Del Carmen is here accurately used) until the wall 
dimly colored sereen a mile wide and 20 
miles long. With the changing position of the desert 
sun the effect changes and with the lengthening shad- 
ows the mountain wall turns to a deep gray. North 
of the Del Carmens, west of the Sierra del Caballo 
Muerto, and in the middle of the Big Bend. is an- 
other grand mountain mass—that of the Chisos. From 


becomes a 


a high point on the north side of the Chisos—Emory 
Peak, nearly 8,000 feet in elevation—one can see to 
the north far into Texas across the more level desert. 

The view from the south rim, however, is most 
magnificent. One suddenly comes out on the top of 
a long wall dropping sheer for about 1,500 feet and 
then on a more gradual slope into a jumble of foot- 
hills and canyons that stretch almost to the Rio 
Grande. The river itself can be seen in the dis- 
tance on the west coming out of the vertical cut 
called the Santa Helena Canyon, meandering peace- 
fully through the desert, plunging again into Meris- 
eal Canyon and, miles below, entering Boquillas 
Canyon. 

To the geologist the Big Bend presents a tremend- 
ous variety of phenomena. There is ample field for 
research and study of physiography, stratigraphy, 
structure, historical geology, paleontology, volcanism, 
petrography, and mineralogy. Very briefly, the for- 
mation of the Big Bend area came about as follows: 
During the Paleozoic era the rocks were uplifted as 
part of a great mountain range which extended to 
the eastward for an unknown distance. During a tre- 
mendously long period thereafter erosion reduced 
these mountains until they were almost a plain ele- 
vated slightly above the sea. An advance of the sea 
from the south covered the remains of the ancient 
mountains and laid down the thick bed of limestone 
which is the most conspicuous formation in the Big 
Bend outside of the Chisos Mountains themselves. 
Voleanie activity increased after there were deposited 
several hundred feet of additional strata containing 
dinosaur bones and specimens of enormous clam- 
like shells as much as four feet in length. During 
the formation of the upper part of these thick beds, 
the area of the Big Bend was uplifted from the sea 
to form a large land mass. This movement was ac- 
companied by voleanic eruptions and intrusions of 


molten rock. That continued until there was de- 
posited a great thickness of ash and rock fragments 
blown from the erater. During this mountain- 


building period, the vast folds and faults of the 
Chisos country were formed. Erosion then removed 
some of the softer sediments, leaving the harder and 


resistant beds to form the present Chisos 


more 
Range. 

Today, the Chisos Mountains stand on a flat or 
gradually sloping cresote-bush desert which is Un- 
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marked except by erosion gulches or This 
rather flat land ranges from about 3,500 feet near 
the foothills of the mountains to 2,000 feet or 


Bordering the Chisos Mountains 


arroyvos, 
A 


less 
along the river. 
on all sides, and particularly on the west and south- 
west for a considerable distance, are foothills and 
broken country with frequently isolated peaks and 
means. The Chisos Mountains themselves are excep- 
tionally rugged, bisected by numerous steep canyons 
and characterized by many vertical rock walls. In 
the canyons are a considerable number of springs but 
in most of the rough foothills country and on the 
flats there is no permanent water. Even the largest 
streams, Terlingua and Willow, west of the Chisos, 
and Tornillo Creek to the east and north are ‘‘ creeks’’ 
The climate varies greatly in dif- 
ferent parts of the proposed park area. The lowest 
parts are, of the hottest and driest. The 
yearly rainfall is limited to local showers in the late 


only after rains. 
course, 


summer. 


As one enters the area from the northern out- 





posts of Alpine or Marathon he is struck by the 
desert vegetation, the most conspicuous being the 
creosote bush. Also prominent are mesquite, oco- 
tillo, prickly pears, yucca, and lechuguilla. Certain 
species are very abundant in some places and en- 
tirely absent elsewhere. The presence of many 
other species of plants serves to give considerable 
variety to the scene. Herbaceous plants are almost 
entirely lacking over most of the flat country. This 
condition, however, is probably not normal but due 
to exeessive overgrazing, which has been the cause 
of marked erosion in many places. 


Most of the woody plants mentioned previously as 
occurring on the flats extend up the lower foothills 
of the mountains to an elevation of 4,000 feet or 
more, but in the lower canyons there are entirely new 
groups of plants: buckeye, desert willow, apache 
plume, ash, hackberry and persimmon. Still higher, 
the growth of woody plants becomes more dense and 
consists of several species of oaks, pinyon pine, va- 
rious junipers, and species of Acacia and Mimosa. 


Geo. A. Grant 


THE SIERRA DEL CARMEN FROM THE MEXICAN SIDE OF THE PROPOSED BIG BEND NATIONAL PARK 
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The principal succulents on the mountains, except 


on the summits, are lechuguilla, century plant, ma- 


guey, setol and bear grass. In cooler situations of 


some of the higher canyons there is found Arizona 


cypress, Douglas fir, madrone and yellow pine. 


abundant in some places in the 
very 


Grasses are fairly 


and herbaceous flowering plants 


Probably the flora of the mountains has 


changed considerably during the past 25 years due 


mountains 


humerous 


to overgrazing and fires and this has perhaps been 
reflected by changes of the fauna. 

Wildlife technicians of the National Park Service 
have found four species of frogs and a toad, three 
turtles and at least 15 species of lizards in the pro- 
posed park area. Over 20 kinds of snakes, including 
at least 4 species of rattlesnakes, are known to oceur. 
The broad-tailed beaver is found in the Rio Grande. 
Tree squirrels and poreupines are among the mam- 
mal groups that are absent from the mountains, pos- 
extensive area surrounding the 


sibly because an 


Chisos Mountains is treeless semi-desert. In the pro- 





es 


posed park area, as a whole, the mammals most fre- 
quently seen are Texas jackrabbits. The most abund- 
ant mammals are various species of Peromyscus (es- 
pecially in the mountains) and Perognathus (espe- 
cially in the lowlands). There are several other out- 
standing species, however, which serve to make the 
fauna of this locality intensely interesting. <A few 
black bears are present and they seem to be holding 
their have been 
Chisos Mountains and they have been reported from 
the Dead Horse, Christmas and Rosillos Ranges. This 


own. Bears recently seen in the 


species is now adequately protected in the Big Bend 
Coyotes are still somewhat common on the 
desert. Mountain lions are present in small numbers 
but are continually persecuted on private land. The 
vigor of the local campaign against lions (which are 
trapped and poisoned because of fear of depreda- 
tions on sheep, goats and colts) makes it urgent that 
the National Park Service be placed in a position 
whereby the species can be saved from complete ex- 
In the foothills the wary peceary still 


region. 


termination. 


Geo. A. Grant 


THE MOUTH OF THE SANTA HELENA CANYON, WHERE THE RIO GRANDE BREAKS THROUGH THE MESA ANGULA 
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Geo. A. Grant 


VIEW THROUGH THE WINDOW, CHISOS MOUNTAINS, IN THE PROPOSED BIG BEND NATIONAL PARK 


exists in fair numbers and its perpetuation seems 
assured as it is now protected by State law. These 
small pigs have acute senses and show a preference 
for dense vegetation such as cateclaw and mesquite 
which they usually manage to reach quickly on short 
notice of danger. Mule deer are fairly common in 
the foothills despite their subjection to an annual 
open the Mountain proper the 
Arizona white-tail is very plentiful and recent in- 
vestigation indicates the possible presence of a third 


season. In Chisos 


species, the Texan white-tail. 

The birds of the region have been studied by a 
number of specialists, most recently by Van Tyne, 
of Michigan, and Sutton, of Cornell. <A total of 239 
forms have been recorded from Brewster County 
the county in which the proposed park area is lo- 
cated, and most of these can be expected to occur 
at some time in the park area. 

Common are the roadrunner and sealed quail. Sev- 
eral species, such as the Couch jay, Colima warbler, 


the Texas  blue-throated hummingbird, Mexican 


phainopepla and dwarf red-shafted flicker are found 
nowhere else in the United States and this represents 
the northern end of their ranges. Other species 
whose ranges here reach their northeastern limit 
are the painted redstart, Stephens vireo and the luci- 
fer hummingbird. The region also forms the south- 
eastern limit of the breeding range of the western 
tanager and western flycatcher. From this sketch 
it will be seen that the Big Bend area, both physiog- 
raphieally and faunistically, forms practically the 
northeastern of the eastern escarpment of 
the Mexican tableland. As such it is unusual. 

There has been rapid progress toward creation 
of a national park in the Big Bend. Within a couple 
of years of the time that agitation began for the 
establishment, the Texas State Legislature in 1933 
passed an act enabling the transfer of publicly owned 
lands in the Big Bend for State park purposes. On 
June 20. 1935, the President of the United States 
approved an Act to provide for the establishment 
of the Big Bend National Park. 
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DREAM LAKE AND HALLETT'S PEAK Geo. A. Grant 


THIS AND 20 OTHER LAKES NOW THREATENED WITH 
DRAINAGE BY TUNNEL CONSTRUCTION! 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TUNNEL HEARING 


Statement of the National Parks Association 
at the hearing before the Secretary of the In- 
terior November 12, 1937, on the Colorado- 
Big Thompson Water Diversion Project, pre- 
sented by James A. Foote, Executive Secretary. 


N two different occasions, once in the second 
session of the 74th Congress and again in the 
first session of the 75th Congress, the National 

Parks Association has expressed its vigorous oppo- 

sition at committee hearings in the House of Repre- 

sentatives to the proposal to construct a power and 
irrigation tunnel through the heart of Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. Here today, as in the past, we 
again express our vigorous disapproval of and con- 
tinued opposition to a recent item ineluded in the 

Interior Department Appropriation Bill for 1937, 

carrying $900,000 of federal funds for the purpose 

of beginning construction of this tunnel project. 

Representing, as this project does, the commercial 

invasion of the National Park System, there is more 

we feel to be considered before final approval is 
given than merely facts and figures based on an 
engineering report of a Bureau of Reclamation that 
has refused consistently to discuss the other angles 
involved. What has invariably appeared to be a lack 
of attention on the part of proponents of this power 
and irrigation scheme to national park standards has 
been based on the presence of a clause in the Con- 
gressional act that created Rocky Mountain National 

Park. This clause has been construed as giving the 

Reclamation Bureau the right to invade this area at 

any time and at any place for the purpose of con- 

structing an irrigation project. We admit the ex- 

istence of this clause with its legal and technical im- 

plications, but we point out that the inelusion of 

the clause was originally opposed by the Park Service 
on the ground that it would create a dangerous pre- 
cedent. The wording in the establishing act was 
provided by Seeretary Lane because certain lands 
around Grand Lake had been withdrawn in 1904 
for use in connection with the Grand Lake project 
on the western slope. Plans to use Grand Lake for 
this project were abandoned in 1921, rendering the 
application of the clause to this project of which we 
are speaking inoverative. Its reason no longer exists. 

Furthermore, it should also be pointed out at this 

time that the act creating the park stipulates that no 

irrigation or power project shall be constructed 
within the park except ‘‘whenever consistent with 


ce 


the primary purposes of the park.’’ Going even 
still further, it is pointed out that on Mareh 3, 1921, 
President Wilson excluded then existing national 
parks and monuments from the scope of the Federal 
Water Power Act by signing an amendment thereto. 
And so, down through the years the United States 
Government has been on record as opposed to power 
developments in national parks and monuments. 
Forty per cent of this present project is devoted to 
power, in spite of the fact that it is consistently 
referred to as a federal reclamation project in the 
field of land irrigation. How then can the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which claims it is authorized to en- 
ter Rocky Mountain National Park for irrigation 
purposes, drag into it as well a power project of 
decidedly major proportions and construe this in- 
vasion as ‘‘eonsistent with the primary purposes 
of the park?”’ 

A primary standard in the administration of the 
National Park System states in very plain language 
that ‘‘parks must be kept free from all industrial 
use.’’ There was a very real purpose in applying this 
safeguarding clause to the nation’s national parks. 
It established that most important precedent by which 
Congress and the Government has been guided for 
many years in the creation and administration of 
national parks. It serves as protection against des- 
poilation by thoughtless commercialists of those few 
and comparatively small areas in America today 
which all the world knows as national parks. It 
left, however, other areas decidedly larger in size and 
in the scope of their uses open to commercial projects 
whenever such projects might be needed. Realizing 
this, the National Parks Association has for two 
years continuously asked that a survey be made for 
an alternate route around the southern boundary of 
Rocky Mountain National Park, thereby eliminating 
the park from this proposed power project. The 
areas to the south of the Park through which an al- 
ternate route might conceivably carry this diverted 
water consist of lands that by virtue of their pres- 
ent ownership would permit such construction with- 
out the stringent restrictions that national parks are 
required to place upon commercial invasions. The 
Reclamation Bureau, without going too deeply into 
the subject, has stated that a probable lack of fifty 
per cent in power facilities would undoubtedly make 
the cost of an alternate route to the south con- 
siderably more. This may or may not be so. In any 
event, it seems rather improbable that any agree- 
ment on figures can be reached until a survey of the 
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alternate route has been made. But even in the 
event of higher cost for an alternate route, the sac- 
rifice of national park standards and values will ulti- 
mately prove considerably greater and can never be 
replaced. And it seems very strange indeed that the 
proponents of the Rocky Mountain tunnel project, 
who jammed a $900,000 authorization through Con- 
gress against the recommendations of the Bureau 
of the Budget, should at this time be directing so 
much of their attention to the subject of additional 
expense. 

There is another point involved in the proposed 
construction of this Rocky Mountain tunnel, and 
that is the physical damage to the Park that may 
result therefrom. We know that in the construction 
of the Moffat tunnel just a few miles south of this 
proposed tunnel the drainage of at least one lake was 
caused by the digging of the tunnel, despite the fact 
that the most elaborate precautions in the matter 
of lining the tunnel were used. The proposed Rocky 
Mountain tunnel just a few miles north of the mouth 
of the Moffat tunnel will pass underneath a very 
extensive water table. With the sad experience 
suffered just a few miles away, how can Reclamation 
Bureau engineers honestly make any definite state- 
ment that the water table in Rocky Mountain will 
not be affected in a similar manner? Geologists have 
told us that considerable unstable ground in the 
form of shear zones will be eneountered in driving 
the bore. The tapping of this unstable earth and 
the blasting is very likely to have some effect on 
the water table of the surface above. Twenty-three 
of the Park’s alpine lakes are located near the bore. 
These little lakes are a vital part of the park picture, 
and, as in the ease of other national parks, it was 
to preserve such scenic features that Rocky Mountain 
was originally established by the Federal Govern- 
ment. How then has the Reclamation Bureau felt 
justified in informing the general public that these 
lakes and adjacent streams will in no way be affected ? 

Let us look just a little more into possible physical 
damage that may be done to this park by the con- 
struction of the tunnel. This is quite a long tun- 
nel—thirteen miles in length. The Reclamation Bu- 
reau has said nothing about removal of debris in the 
event that shafts are needed. We must question this. 
for smaller tunnels have had to have more than two 
working faces before they were successfully com- 
pleted. Now we are asked to believe that this great 
tunnel can be constructed with only two working 
that twin bore cross-overs will not be neces- 
sary and that no shafts will be sunk from above. 
It is easy enough for the Reclamation Bureau to as- 
sure us that it can meet any of the engineering prob- 
lems that must be faced in this construction. Per- 
haps this is so, and then again perhaps it is not. In 


faces, 


any event, there seems to be the possibility that shafts 
will be needed. If they are, can it honestly be said 
that no material or physical damage will be done 
to the Park? Hardly, when you consider that roads 
sufficiently well built to carry machinery necessary 
for the construction of these shafts will be needed, 
What assurance has the Reclamation Bureau given 
that roads and shafts will not be needed? Construe- 
tion camps an dthe attendant unsightliness which 
construction camps invariably bring with them is 
just another item which the Reclamation Bureau 
considers too small to be of any particular harm to 
an area designed and created to preserve scenic 
features. 

These few statements as to the possible damage to 
the Park’s primitive conditions are made here to- 
day with the full knowledge that their possibility 
has been denied before and will be denied again by 
those who urge this tunnel project. On the other 
hand, the very fact that a good many people think 
that they can happen is justifiable reason to ques- 
tion not so much the motives of the Reclamation Bu- 
reau, but the manner of reasoning by which it has 
arrived at such ultimate, albeit peculiar, conclusions. 

There is one final point to be considered in the 
matter of a commercial invasion of this or any other 
park in the National Park System, and that point 
is the establishment of a new and damaging Con- 
gressional precedent for the future creation and ad- 
ministration of national parks in this country. One 
rotten apple in any barrel will spoil the rest in due 
time. By like token, one commercial invasion of @ 
national park will mean commercial invasion of other 
national parks in due time. 

Only a few years ago the policy that parks must 
be kept free from all industrial use saved Yellow- 
stone from a diversion project somewhat similar to 
this which we are discussing today. If the result of 
these hearings proves the go-ahead signal on the 
Rocky Mountain tunnel, the policy of keeping Na- 
tional Parks free from all industrial use will be 
violated, and a new precedent established dangerous 
enough to cause justifiable doubt as to the sanctity 
of the remaining parks in the System. In our opinion 
no amount of exeuses for the commercial invasion 
of any one park ean offset a resultant policy that 
will sooner or later affect the Svstem as a whole. 

These are the beliefs of the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, its members and its affiliates, who feel con- 
fident that embodied within the foregoing statements 
is the doctrine of fair play and the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—The Colorado-Big Thompson project is a pub- 
lic warning that preservation of the National Parks will be ac- 
complished only by an aaqressive and unified opposition to ALL 
projects that would despoil the parks. 
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OLLOWING is a brief summary of legislation administration. The National Parks Association pre- 
already proposed in Congress but not yet en- sents a partial list of the proposed laws in approves 
acted into law, which will affect National Park under ‘‘YES,”’ the ones it disapproves under ‘‘NO.”’ 
YES NO 
H.R. 1495 To provide for the Introduced by Mr. H.R. 1964 To authorize the ap- Introduced by Mr. 

acquisition of addition- Brewster, Jan. 5, 1937. propriation of $100,- Taylor, Jan. 6, 1937. 

al land for the Acadia 000,000, or so much 

National Park. thereof as may be nee 

essary, to locate and 
H.R. 1995 To add certain lands Introduced by Mr. construct through the 

on the island of Ha- King, Jan. 6, 1937. States of Virginia, 

waii to the Hawaii Na- Passed House, April North Carolina, Ten 

tional Park. 19, 1937. Passed Sen nessee, Kentucky, and 
ate, amended August West Virginia, and D.C. 

7, 1937. a highway to be known 

as Eastern National 

H.R. 4070 To change the desig H.R. 4070. Tntroduced Park to Park Highway. 
(S. 1542) nations of the Abra- by Mr. DeRouen at the 

ham Lincoln National request of the Depart H.R. 2500 To establish the Introduced by Mr. 

Military Park, in the ment, Feb. 1, 1937. Breaks of Sandy Na- May, Jan. 11, 1937. 

State of Kentucky, and Reported out by House tional Park in Virginia 

the Fort McHenry Na- Committee on Public and Kentucky. 

tional Park, in the Lands, Mareh 17, 1937. 

State of Maryland. S. 1542. Introduced H.R. 5864 To provide for the H.R. 5864. Introduced 
by Mr. Adams at the (H.R. 6599) establishment of the by Mr. Brewster, Mar. 
request of the Depart Katahdin National 23, 1937. Preliminary 
ment, Feb. 15, 1937. Park in the State of report made by De- 

Maine, and for other partment to House 
H.R. 4548 To repeal the pro Introduced by Mr. purposes, Public Lands Commit- 

viso of, and amend, DeRouen at the request tee, May 25, 1937. 

the Act of May 18, of the Department, H.R. 6599. Introduced 

1928 (ch. 626,45 Stat. Feb. 9, 1937. by Mr. Brewster April 

603), making additions 22, 1937. Preliminary 

to the Absaroka and report made by De- 

Gallatin National For partment to House Pub- 

ests and improving and lie Lands Committee, 

extending the winter May 25, 1937. 

feed facilities of the 

elk, antelope, and other H.R. 690! To provide for the Introduced by Mr. 

game animals of Yel establishment of a na- Snyder May 6, 1937. 

lowstone National Park tional park or monu 

and adjacent land, and ment in the township 

for other purposes. of Perry, Fayette 

County, Pa. (ineluding 
H.R. 4724 To establish the Introduced oy Mr. George Washington 

Vount Olympus Nation- Wallgren, Feb. 15, 1937. Grist Mill and adjacent 

al Park, in the State Reported out of House property). 

of Washington, and for Publie Lands Commit 

other purposes. tee, Aug. 16, 1937. H.R. 7558 To extend the mining Introduced by Mr. 

laws of the United Sheppard, June li, 
H.R. 7825 To authorize the use H R.7825. Introduced States to the Joshua 1937. 
(S. 2935) of certain facilities of by Mr. DeRouen at re Tree National Monu 

national parks and na- quest of Department, ment, Calif. 

tional monuments for July 12, 1937. Reported 

elementary school pur- out by House Publie S. 442 To establish the Sho- Introduced by Mr. 

poses. Lands Committee, July (See S. 1627) shone Ice Caves Na- Pope, Jan. 8, 1937. 
91, 1937. tional Park of Idaho. Reported upon adverse- 

S. 2935. Introduced ly by Department to 
by Mr. Adams at re Senate Public Lands 
quest of the Depart Committee, March 30, 
ment, Aug. 10, 1937. 1937. 
S.J. Res. 69 To authorize an in Introdueed by Mr. §S, 1060 To authorize loans Introduced by Mr. 
vestigation of the pro- Pope, Feb. 8, 1937. Re for the construction of MeNary, Jan, 22, 1937. 


posed Sawtooth Nation 
al Park in the State of 
Idaho. 


ported upon favorably 
by Department to Sen 
ate Publie Lands Com 
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REGIONAL DIRECTORS APPOINTED 


NDER a new plan, announced by 
the Secretary of the Interior last 
August, the National Park Service 


is now organized into four regions. Di- 
rectors have been appointed for each re- 
gion. Their offices are in Richmond, Oma- 
ha, Oklahoma City and San Francisco. 
Each director will spend nine months of 
the year in his own regional office and 
the remaining three months in Washing- 
ton. This arrangement is to help assure 
closer cooperation and understanding be- 
tween the men in the field and the main 
office in Washington—a new move dis- 
tinetly progressive in National Park ad- 
ministration. 


DR. CARL P. RUSSELL—Director of 
Region 1. Office in Richmond, Virginia. 
Dr. Russell began his park career on June 
1, 1923, as a Ranger in Yosemite Natioial 
Park. Within the course of a few months 
he was appointed Park Naturalist in Yosemite. A 
few years later, in 1929, he was promoted to Field 
Naturalist-at-Large with offices in San Francisco. 
In January, 1935, Dr. Russell succeeded to the posi- 
tion of Museum Expert in the Branch of Research 
and Edueation, to be followed in August, 1936, by 
appointment as Chief of the Wildlife Division. In- 
eluded under Dr. Russell’s jurisdiction are all the 
parks east of Texas, the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
and Indiana. 


) 


THOMAS J. ALLEN, JR.—Direector of Region 2. 
Office in Omaha, Nebraska. Mr. Allen began his long 
and diversified career in the National Park Service 
as a ranger in Mt. Rainier National Park in June, 
1920. Transferred to Rocky Mountain National 
Park on March 16, 1932, his promotion to Chief 
Ranger, and subsequently to Assistant Superinten- 
dent of that area, followed quickly. Nineteen twenty- 
eight saw his appointment to the superintendency of 
Hawaii National Park, to be followed by rapid ad- 
vancement through the next eight years as Super- 
intendent of Zion and Bryce, Arkansas Hot Springs 
and Rocky Mountain National Parks, respectively. 
A splendid executive of diversified experience, Mr. 
Allen’s long career in the national park field ranks 





LEFT TO RIGHT: MESSRS. KITTREDGE ALLEN, MAIER, RUSSELL 


him high in the Service which he so ably represents. 
The parks under Mr. Allen’s jurisdiction are Yellow- 
stone, Grand Teton, Wind Cave and Rocky Mountain. 


HERBERT MAIER—Aeting Director of Region 
3. Office in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Mr. Maier 
began his career in May, 1933, as district officer 
in state park conservation work. On March 1, 1935, 
he was appointed Regional Officer under the Emerg- 
eney Conservation Works with headquarters in Okla- 
homa City. At present he is serving in an acting 
capacity, but permanent appointment is to follow 
later. National parks under Mr. Maier’s jurisdiction 
are Grand Canyon, Carlsbad Caverns and Platt. 


FRANK A. KITTRIDGE—Director of Region 4. 
Office in San Francisco. Mr. Kittridge started his 
career on October 1, 1927, as a result of transfer 
from the Bureau of Public Roads to the position of 
Chief Engineer in the National Park Service. Wide 
experience, fine ability and a profound belief in 
national park standards find Mr. Kittridge well quali- 
fied to administer the region which ineludes Glacier, 
Mount McKinley, Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, Las- 
sen Voleanie, Yosemite, General Grant and Sequoia 
National Parks. 
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OPEN LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR 


(Continued from page 5) 


primeval parks. Stephen T. Mather, the first diree- 
tor of the National Park Service, summed up the 
question presently under discussion with this sue- 
cinet statement: ‘‘Areas whose principle qualifica- 
tion is adaptability for recreational use are not, of 
course, of national park caliber.’’ 

The solution to the whole problem can be found in 
the idea of a National Primeval Park System that 
would differentiate in classification between the major 
national parks and the lesser areas. In urging this 
idea upon Congress, the government and the people 
some eighteen months ago, the National Parks Asso- 
ciation feared that the situation discussed herein 
would sooner or later develop. Writing in the Feb- 
ruary, 1937, issue of the NarionaL Parks BULLETIN, 
William P. Wharton emphasized: ‘‘ National Prime- 
val Parks should be kept distinct, we believe, not 
only in name but also in administration, from all 
others. This is the only sure safety of that great 
system.”’ 

As a practical way to make a start, it is suggested 
that the administration of primeval parks and monu- 
ments and the creation of new ones be placed entirely 
in the hands of the old National Park Service and 
yourself as Secretary of the Interior. Return the 
state park organization to the place it was intended 
for under control of the Service to assume its orig- 
inal role in the state park field, in the creation and 
administration of federal recreational and other areas 
as such, but not as national parks. This is no original 
idea. In fact, at the start of the state park move- 
ment the above set-up prevailed and worked well. 
Then, too, the National Capital Parks of Washington 
are operated under the National Park Service but in 
a system all their own. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why the distinetion between primeval national 
parks and other lesser areas, in name as well as in 
administration, cannot succeed. In any event, such 
distinction must be made and made now if the major 
national parks are to survive. 

The National Parks Association puts the 
squarely before you in full confidence that the ree- 
ommendations made here will receive attention and 
that immediate steps will be taken to correct the ex- 
isting situation and assure the future of America’s 
national primeval park system. 


issue 


Respectfully yours, 
James A. Foore, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Parks Association. 


YOUTH ON MT. OLYMPUS 


(Continued from page 12) 

Olympic park is created the area ceases to be of 
purely local concern. It becomes a part and parcel 
of the federal domain—a primeval wark whose own- 
ership is vested in the national public and whose 
welfare and concern is of interest to the whole 
American people. So, in the matter of the inclusion 
of this clause it might be well to bear this thought 
in mind. It is sincerely hoped that both Representa- 
tive Wallgren and his constituents will cooperate 
with the Park Service and conservation agencies in 
this respect, that the creation of this park under the 
most favorable of auspices may be well assured. 

The National Parks Association looks forward with 
confidence to the creation of the Mt. Olympus Na- 
tional Park in this session of Congress. We expect 
the National Park Service to so administer it as to 
retain its wilderness entity. We believe that people 
of all ages will enjoy it. Primarily, it must be kept 
roadless and free from tawdry developments; it 
should remain as it is—a rugged country of trails 
and shelters and camp-sites; and by virtue of its 
great appeal and tremendous inspiration, it should be 
created as a nation’s tribute to a younger generation 
—a national park for American youth. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 13) 


does not find fault with the ambition of the Park 
Service to stimulate and help to develop local play- 
grounds and other similar recreational activities. 
We do look to the Service, however, to give its 
first attention to its original job of preservation. 
We look to it to keep the administration of the 
National Primeval Parks separate and distinct from 
all other phases of its work. We look to it to 
administer those parks in accordance with the law 
which created the Service and placed them in its 
ease. We look to it to preserve and perfect that 
system, as it would a collection of great masterpieces 
of art, protecting it not only from commercialism 
and exploitation, but also from degradation, whether 
through admission of second-rate areas to the system 
or through over-development certain to result in 
misuse and irreparable damage. Here is a challenge 


to test the mettle of any group of men devoted to 
the public service. 














You are cordially invited to membership 


in the National Parks Association 














To: The National Parks Association 
1624 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 


Gentlemen: 
| accept the invitation to membership in The National 


Parks Association and enclose §.................. 


Indicate the class you desire 


O Annual Membership, per year............ $3 
O) Supporting Membership, per year...... 5 
O) Sustaining Membership, per year........ 10 


O Contributing Membership, per year..... 25 
O Life Membership, no further dues...... 100 








Simply fill in, detach this page and mail 


The purpose and work of the Association are 
described inside the front cover of this Bulletin 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


1. Appointed by Organizations 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science—Otis Wm. Caldwell 


American Association of Adult Educa 
tion—Morse A. Cartwright 





American Association of University Pro- 
fessors—H. W. Tyler 


American Council on Education—Chas. 
Riborg Mann 


American Forestry Association—W illiam 
P. Wharton 


American Library Association—Carl H. 
Milam 


American Ornithologists’ Union—Theo- 
dore S. Palmer 


American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects—Frederick Law Olmsted 


American Society of Mammalogists— 
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